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THE POLITICS OF 
TAXES 


Mr. Jacosy: Since we today are discussing “The Politics of 
Taxes,” Iam going to begin by making what I think is politically a 
very unpopular statement. It seems to me wise that we collect much 
higher taxes than we are now collecting. I think that we ought to be 
withholding at least 30 per cent instead of the present 20 per cent 
of income in taxes. 


Mr. HenpeErson: I, too, think that we ought to have stiffer 
taxes. I think that big taxes in the future means big politics, too. I 
think that every political party in the next campaign ought to have 
a very specific tax plank in its platform, so that, when Congress is 
elected, there will be a direct mandate from the people as to what 
to do about taxes. 


Mr. GRIswoLD: Whenever I hear the statement that our taxes 
ought to be greatly increased, I do not automatically disagree, but 
I cannot help but wonder where the taxes are coming from. It seems 
to me that pleas for increased taxes carry with them the necessity 
of stating upon whom that tax burden is going to be placed. At the 
present time we have about fifty million people who are making out 
tax returns, many of them for the first time, and an inevitable con- 
sequence of that fact is going to be that the great proportion of our 
population is now personally aware of the political problem of 
taxation. 


Mr. Jacosy: A good many of these fifty million people who are 
filling out these income-tax forms this week and next are asking 
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themselves how it is that Congress, with an eye to politics, has made 
such a needlessly complicated tax system. 

Let us come down to the first specific issue of our discussion and 
decide whether we are paying enough taxes. I have suggested that 
we are not. What do you say? 


Mr. HENDERSON: I say that we are not. There are several ways 
that we have to measure that. One is whether we are paying our 
proper share of the cost of the war. I do not think that we are. 
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Another one to ask is whether we are taking enough in taxes to pre- 
vent inflation. I do not think that we are. Certainly, even after all 
the mouthings that we went through in the twenties about taking 
the profit out of war, we are surely not taking that profit out of war 
now by taxation. 


Mr. GRISWOLD: It seems to me that that illustrates my point— 
the fact that we need to know where the taxes are coming from as 
well as how much we are going to tax. 

In relation to the problem of taking profit out of war, we now 
have a 95 per cent corporate excess-profits tax rate, and we have 
renegotiation. The two together, it seems to me, have gone already 
a long way toward taking the profit out of war; certainly, we have 
gone much further than we went twenty-five years ago. 


Mr. Jacosy: Yes, I think that Henderson tackled the wrong 
point when he referred to the profit in war. The fact is that corporate 
profits are not rising nearly so rapidly (if they are rising at all) or 
to the extent that individual incomes are rising. During the calen- 
dar year 1943 there were thirty-three billion dollars paid out to con- 
sumers in excess of the volume of consumers’ goods and services 
that were available in that year. It is true that people saved a great 
deal of that income (the fact that prices did not go up and that we 
did not even have larger black markets than we had is evidence 
that they saved some of it), but we cannot count on them saving 
all of it in the future. 


Mr. Griswotp: That illustrates my point again. If you are think- 
ing of taxes as a means of combating inflation, it is not enough to 
say that we must have more taxes. You must also go on to show 
that those taxes will be imposed in the place and on the people 
where the imposition of such taxes will have some effect on infla- 
tion. 


Mr. HENDERSON: On this question of whether business has not 
extra profit, I would like to say that, before the war, business had, 
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say, about four to five billions of taxes; they got about eight to nine, 
or even higher. Now the war has been responsible for extra profit 
for business, and we have not taken the profit out of war. The same 
thing is true of individual incomes, and the same thing is true of 
farm income. We certainly have not taken the profit out of war. 
What part of the war cost are we covering, by way of taxation? 


Mr. JAcosy: We are doing a worse job of paying the cost than 
either of our Allies, Britain or Canada, and doing a far worse job 
than one of our principal enemies, Germany. At the present time 
we are covering less than 50 per cent—between 45 and 50 per cent 
—of the federal budget with taxes. The rest of it we are borrowing. 


Mr. GRISwoLp: That is certainly true. But, when we make com- 
parisons with England and Canada, it seems to me important that 
we remember that we started the financial side of this activity at 
least some two years after they did. The fact that we are now up to 
45 per cent might be looked at, from some points of view, as a rather 
remarkable achievement. 


Mr. HENDERSON: But, Griswold, we got up to that 45 per cent 
just in the year that we are likely to start downhill on the total in- 
come. The lush period was 1943, and almost as lush a period was 
1942. The tax bills certainly were not adequate to draw off the ex- 
cess then. 


Mr. Jacosy: I do not like one of the implications of your state- 
ment, Griswold. It is true, of course, that Canada and Britain have 
been in this war longer than we have. It is also true that we are a 
much richer country, and until very recently, in time, consumers of 
this country have enjoyed a larger physical flow of goods during the 
war than they did before. In short, there has not been ay real 
pulling-in of the belt. 


Mr. HENDERSON: As a matter of fact, we are the only major bel- 
ligerent that has not had a reduction in consumers’ goods and serv- 
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ices. We spent over ninety billion dollars last year for consumers’ 
goods and services. England and Canada both have pulled in their 
belts. 


Mr. Griswo.p: I get back to my same point. You talk about the 
same volume of consumers’ goods and services, or a greater volume 
than we had before the war. From the national point of view that 
may be true. But, from the point of view of individuals, there are 
large groups in the country who have had a sharp decrease in their 
consumptive capacity because they have had fixed incomes and 
have had to contend with increased prices and increased taxes. 


Mr, JAcosy: That is perfectly true, but, remember, there are 
going to be about ten or eleven million young men who have also 
had a large decrease in their income, down to fifty dollars a month in 
the Army. However, I think we can agree that if we are able to dis- 
tribute the increase somewhat fairly, even Griswold, Henderson, 
will go along with us in agreeing that our revenue program is, at 
the present time, inadequate. 

Let us turn to the next issue that we need to face. Why have we 
failed on the tax front? 


Mr. HENDERSON: I would say that we have failed on the tax 
front for the same reason we have failed on several other fronts’ 
We have been conducting a soft war so far. One of the reasons why 
we have not faced right up to the tax question is just that. Another 
one is that of the whole question of the relationship of the Treasury 
to the tax program. In the first place, taxation is related to more 
than just the ways of producing revenue; it is related to the budget; 
it is related to the spending agencies, like RFC, to the Federal 
Reserve policy, and to price and rationing control. The Treasury 
has never been willing to accept a concerted program on all these 
fronts. So, there is a fight right within the administration. 

Then, when the Treasury goes down to Congress, it has been ap- 
parent for several months that it is persona non grata, to say the 
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least, and there has been no possibility of a meeting of minds. There 
is no prestige in Congress by which the Treasury could carry 
through its program. It has been about two years, hasn’t it, since 
the Treasury has had any acceptability with Congress? 


Mr. Griswo tp: I would say that you could perhaps put it ten 
years instead of two years, although during the last two years the 
problem has been acute. 

There is another difference which seems to me to be of great im- 
portance in the formation of our fiscal laws. In both Canada and 
England a revenue measure is, by the nature of their government, 
an administration measure. It is formulated in all its details by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and is presented to Parliament. The 
Parliament then takes it or leaves it. 


Mr. HENDERSON: But if it leaves it, that means that the whole 
government falls, doesn’t it? 


Mr. Griswo.p: Which means that, as a practical matter, Parlia- 
ment always adopts the revenue measure which is formulated by 
the administration. 


Mr. HENnDeErsOon: And in this country the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury does not even fall when the program falls. 


Mr. Jacosy: There is another factor, a political factor, that 
seems to account for fiscal inadequacy. That is the fact that, now 
that Congress is feeling its oats and reasserting itself, if it is going 
to formulate an independent revenue program, it hasa much greater 
need than it ever had before for an expert staff to aid it in that task. 


Mr. Grisworp: Our constitutional system, as we have just in- 
dicated, necessarily puts the basic responsibility for formulating the 
details of a tax measure on Congress. If Congress is going to be able 
to carry out that responsibility, I certainly agree with you that it 
needs adequate and increased help from a staff which will enable it 
to handle the many details of that project. 
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Mr. HENDERSON: On that question of staff, however, you have 
some staff attached to Congress. However, in the days before fiscal 
policies of such tremendous magnitude, there was a reliance on the 
Treasury experts, and I do not believe that there is any general 
discouragement about the caliber of the experts in the Treasury. 
But the Treasury joins policy and its technical recommendations 
so that, when the policy is rejected, the technical part is rejected 
also. But there are ways of handling it and of stiffening the expert 
staff. 


Mr. Jacosy: I would say so, if we are to stiffen the expert staff 
so that it is able to advise Congress on policy as well as on technical 
details. 

There is still another factor that so far we have not mentioned 
that accounts for failure on the political front. If we look around 
our society at the present time, I think that we will fail to find one 
single group of people in the country who have consistently and solid- 
ly been against higher prices. We find a number of groups that have 
been for higher prices, notably the farmers and the food processors. 


Mr. HENDERSON: They are old friends of mine. 


Mr. JAcosy: I am glad they have some friends on this program. 
They have advocated higher prices. They have believed that during 
the past years prices have shrunken and that wartime presents them 
with a chance to recoup. 

On the other hand, where does labor stand? On paper they are 
for higher taxes, but, when you look at their program, you will find 
that they are really dodging the facts of life. They say that we must 
have higher taxes on incomes over five thousand dollars, but, of 
course, the inflationary dynamite lies in the millions of incomes un- 
der five thousand dollars a year. 


Mr. Griswo.p: That illustrates very clearly the point that I 
have been trying to make. It is not just a question of whether we 
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need more taxes, but it is equally a question of where they are to 
come from. 


Mr. HENDERSON: I want to get in a point that I did not make be- 
fore about the failure on the tax front. It revolves around that ques- 
tion of staff, but also about the organization of Congress to handle 
monetary and fiscal policy. I have always felt that we needed a 
monetary and fiscal authority in the federal government, and I have 
always thought that there ought to be an over-all committee in 
Congress that would take up questions of appropriation as well as 
revenue sources. It also would deal with the committees that au- 
thorize spending agencies like the one that authorizes the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion—that is, those which are originating prospective expenditures. 
In the main, the staff needs to have something more than a revenue 
point of view, because every tax policy from now on is going to be 
tinged very directly with an economic policy. 


Mr. JAcosy: Looking ahead a little bit, won’t such an over-all 
stabilization board, or whatever you want to call it, be especially 
necessary after the war, when this country is likely to be faced with 
large demands on the part of foreign countries for credit and loans? 
If we decide to extend that at times when we are undergoing a 
boom here, it will only intensify our own difficulties. 


Mr. HenpveRsON: There are all kinds of new revenue demands 
and all kinds of demands to use the tax policy as something for 
more than just revenue alone and as a means of economic policy. 
In the foreign trade it is possible to contemplate, I think, under- 
writing in some form of ten or fifteen billion dollars of foreign-trade 
credits before we emerge from the postwar reconstruction period. 
Certainly, we have a necessity for a better organization of both the 
Administration and Congress in order to get an adequate tax pro- 
gram. 


Mr. JAcosy: We certainly need to overhaul our political ma- 
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chinery for making tax legislation, and we probably need an over-all 
fiscal and monetary authority that can tie together consumer credit 
policy, tax policy, war-bond policy, and various other policies re- 
garding the rate of outlays and the rate of income of the government. 

We are discussing ‘“The Politics of Taxation,” and, having de- 
cided that there are many political forces that have prevented taxes 
from being adequate, I think that we ought to look at the political 
consequences of a soft tax program. 


Mr. GRIswoLp: It is certainly clear that the present failure to 
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pay a substantial part of the cost of the war is going to leave both 
political and financial questions for many years after the war. Our 
political judgments for a long time, therefore, are going to be affect- 
ed by the size of the deficit, by the size of the national debt, and by 
the interest burden which is required to meet the cost of that. 


Mr. HENDERSON: What do you calculate will be a peacetime 
budget—something like twenty billion dollars? 


Mr. Griswo tp: I do not see how it can be less than twenty bil- 
lion dollars, because the interest cost alone will run to ten to twelve 
billion dollars, which would leave only eight or ten more for all 
normal costs. In addition to those, there will be veterans’ costs and 
other matters which will be inescapable. 


Mr. Jacosy: How do you get that ten to twelve billion on in- 
terest, Griswold? 


Mr. Griswo.p: If you figure a national debt of four hundred 
billion dollars, a rate of 3 per cent would require twelve billion dol- 
lars as interest. I suppose that we can shade that some for the time 
being, but the possibility we must consider is the fact that interest 
rates might be even higher. We paid 43 per cent at the close of the 
last war, and 43 per cent on a four-hundred-billion-dollar debt 
would require eighteen billion dollars a year for interest. 


Mr. JaAcosy: I would like to add a thought. Let us accept your 
estimate of interest. If you add in the six or seven billions of normal 
governmental services we support, and if you add in another six or 
seven billions for costs of supporting veterans and for veterans’ re- 
lief and for the support of a permanent military establishment (be- 
cause we are always going to have one), I think that a twenty-four- 
billion-dollar level for the federal budget after the war is more likely 
than a twenty-billion-dollar one. 


Mr. HENDERSON: You are just making the point that I outlined 
in the introduction—the necessity for the political parties of the 
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future to indicate clearly where the burden of taxation is going to 
rest. If we are going to have a twenty-five-billion-dollar budget, that 
will be something like at least 15 to 20 per cent of the total national 
income. That is about three to four times as much as what it was 
before. The effect on all life and on various classes in the structure 
of society will be so great that the people are going to want to vote 
on how the tax burden is to be distributed. 


Mr. Jacosy: Henderson, isn’t the great political battle of the 
next generation likely to be between a right-wing tax party and a 
left-wing tax party? 


Mr. HenveERSON: I do not see how we can escape it. The trend 
has somewhat been in the left-wing direction—that is, with the 
graduated income tax, the estate and inheritance taxes, and so on. 
The whole question of who will pay the load, who is going to get the 
benefit, and how we are going to use taxation for inciting business 
(you might say, as incentive for business) is going to be very im- 
portant. 


Mr. Grisworp: Isn’t that perhaps one of the bases of the prob- 
lem now? Hasn’t the Treasury been proposing recommendations 
which were based on a somewhat left-wing tax policy, if we may put 
it that way,.... 


Mr. HENDERSON: Mildly left-wing. 


Mr. GRISWOLD: .... while Congress’ reaction has been in terms 
of a more right-wing tax policy? That difference has been the chief 
cause of their failure to agree. 


Mr. Jacosy: I think that that element has been in it. There is 
another political commitment that, I think, each party has made. 
It perhaps has not made it consciously, but it is going to have to 
make it. It must work for active business enterprise after the war. 
Only with active business enterprise are we going to have the hun- 
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dred-and-ten-, twenty-, or thirty-billion-dollar national income 
which alone will provide enough taxes to support the budget. 


Mr. HENDERSON: I would agree on that. I might not agree with 
you as to how the budget and the national expenditures would be 
used to provide that. We probably have some disagreement, but 
certainly for a long time to come the national government has got 
to be thinking of taxation for encouragement of activities so that 
we can get employment and so that we will avoid a kind of 
smooth repudiation or financial jugglery by which we make the 
debt disappear—with mirrors, you might say. I think that if we do 
not have that—and I do not know whether you have thought about 
it or not—it seems to me that the secretaries of the Treasury for the 
next twenty years are going to be the persons most interested in a 
high price level. Wouldn’t you agree on that? 


Mr. GRIswoLpD: What goes along with that is also the fact that 
the failure to raise more taxes at this time means that inevitably we 
will have to continue high tax rates for many years after the war on 
a level many times higher than they were at any time before the 
war period. 


Mr. Jacosy: Griswold, you are entirely right on that, in my 
view. We are going to have to lower taxes on business if we are going 
to get active business, jobs, and production after the war. If we cut 
the revenue from business taxes, it means that we are going to have 
to sustain the revenue from personal taxes, which in turn means 
that anyone who thinks that we are going back to the old 4 per cent 
beginning income tax rate is dead wrong. It is more likely to be 16 
per cent. 


Mr. GRISwoLp: It also means that anyone who thinks that it 
can all be collected from the people who have incomes over twenty 
thousand a year or over five thousand a year is dead wrong. 


Mr. JaAcosy: Precisely. 
14 


Mr, HENDERSON: I would go along with you as far as providing 
incentive through taxation for business expansion, but, in my own 
view, the more money that is left in the hands of the low-income 
consumer group, the better off we are as far as business activity 
is concerned. I think that that is where it originates, and I can see 
where the politics of taxation in the future is going to be looking 
toward that. I think that we are going to have a big testing ground 
as to the nature of business activity and, alike, its encouragement. 


Mr. Jacosy: There will be a fight there, of course. 


Mr. HENDERSON: But it is for big stakes, isn’t it? I think that 
we could agree on this, couldn’t we, that the tax mechanism—that 
means the control over national life—is going to be so important 
that no political party and no political philosophy, left wing or right 
wing, can ignore it? Each has to have something very definite, and 
it has to be something more than just techniques. 


Mr. JAcosy: Business incentives are going to be a keystone of 
the tax program of either party. 

I would like to raise another broad issue here. Griswold, do you 
think that it is politically possible to achieve an adequate tax pro- 
gram during the balance of the war? 


Mr. GRISWOLD: It seems to me that you have to draw a line 
there between the question of whether it is possible and whether it 
is probable or likely. I would not want to say that it is impossible for 
us to develop a more adequate tax program. I do think that, politi- 
cally, it has become very difficult and that it is improbable that such 
a program will be developed unless there is a radical change in the 
war outlook. 

Mr. Jacosy: Let me put the thing rather specifically. I know 
that Henderson also has something to say. Do you think that it is 
feasible, for instance, in the course of the next budget, to raise the 
withholding rate from, let us say, 20 to 25 per cent, inching it up? 
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6, 327 


Mr. Griswo1p: I think that that is not impossible. If you would 
make it 22 or 23 per cent, I would say that it was very likely. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Would you say that in the face of Morgen- 
thau’s statement, the other day, that he was not going to seek any 
additional tax; he was going to take the mandate of Congress 
as it is? 


Mr. Griswotp: Yes, I would say that in face of that statement. 
I have always felt that the way to make more progress in matters 
of government is to move along inch by inch and that, when you 
try to make some big step or bring in some startling new tax, the 
reaction is automatic and very sharp, and the results are very small. 
But if Congress could find its way now to raise the tax rates 3 or 4 
per cent and, then, next fall, to raise them another 3 or 4 per cent, 
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we might be very much surprised at what results were produced and 
how easily it was done. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Politically, of course, the Barkley fight is 
against it. The prospect of the party conventions coming and the 
adjournment of Congress are against it. Of course, in an election 
year Congress also is usually against increased taxes. That was one 
of the reasons for taking two-three billion instead of ten. Do you 
still believe that? 


Mr. Griswotp: I said, when we started this discussion, that I 
thought it was very improbable. I still will stand by my thought 
that it is not impossible and that it might happen. 


Mr. Jacosy: I think that I can see one cause that would make 
it possible. If we should have heavy losses in the war, it might instil 
a sense of sacrifice and a sense of the need for national unity that we 
lack to some degree now and thus make these heavier taxes possible. 


Mr. Griswo ip: I think that, by and large, the public would fol- 
low leadership which clearly pointed in the direction of doing our 
fiscal planning on the same basis as our military planning—that is, 
on the proposition that it is going to be a long and a hard war. 


Mr. HenpeErson: I have a little more hope for the postwar tax 
policy which will be more than just getting rid of the various in- 
tricacies and getting simplification, if you want to call it that. 
Senator George said something recently that points that way. He 
said: “‘Postwar lies within the four corners of the revenue measures.” 
I take that to mean that taxation is going to be used for economic 
policy and for a strong business system in this country. I would 
think that it is going to force a monetary and fiscal authority in this 
country, too. 


Mr. JAcosy: I have more hope for the postwar as well. It 
seems to me that we have more time to educate the public to be- 
come acquainted with the fact that taxes are a powerful device for 
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stabilization and that we need to provide business incentives in the 
system. 


Mr. Griswo.p: That is certainly true. There is room for educa- 
tion of the public, but my thought would be that that education 
would come more by educating their leaders, or developing their 
leaders, than by any general program of instruction to the individu- 
al members of the public. 


Mr. HENDERSON: I will get back to my first theme, and I will get 
back to it last. I think that the politics of the future means that 
people are going to want to know not “‘Do we pay high taxes?” but 
“Can’t we get the other fellow to carry them?” 


Mr. Griswo_p: There is always a risk of that, but I have a feel- 
ing that if Congress can find a way to specify a tax law which will 
tell people, with some clearness, what they owe, they will pay will- 
ingly what they should pay. 


Mr. Jacosy: We agree, gentlemen, on the economic funda- 
mentals of the tax situation. The tax revenues have been inadequate 
to fight a hard war and a long war. 

The chief political factors that account for this condition area 
Treasury lacking prestige; a Congress without an adequate expert 
staff; a Congress and a President fighting each other for position; 
and a certain lack of unity in the war issue that has led us to fight 
a soft war on the fiscal front. 

We are afraid that during the balance of the war adequate taxes 
will be hard to get because the lush period is already past. 


The RouND TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the RouND TABLE speakers. 
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For the postwar period we emphasize the need for public recog- 
nition of the great power of taxes. The citizen’s responsibilities 
toward the treasury of a democracy are heavy, and for years to 
come fiscal policy will be a challenge to every citizen and every 


taxpayer. 
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More on This Topic 


“The Barkley Incident,” Time, March 6, 1944. 


CLARK, JOHN M., How To Check Inflation. “Public Affairs Pamphlets,”’ 
No. 64. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1942. An authoritative 
analysis of the problem of inflation control. 


“Eleven Years of Roosevelt Rule Climax in Congressional Revolt,” 
Newsweek, March 6, 1944. Reports the bitter fight on the President’s tax- 
bill veto. 


GEORGE, WALTER F., ‘“New Methods Required To Increase Federal In- 
come,” Vital Speeches, February 15, 1944. Says that income-tax rates are 
as high as they should be. 


LELAND, StmEoN E., and Lutz, HAartey L. Financing World War II. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1942. A controversy on financial 
policy between exponents of two opposite viewpoints. 


Mact11, RosweE.1, The Impact of Federal Taxes. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. 


“Postwar Outgo vs. Income: Cost of a Balanced Budget,” United States 
News, February 18, 1944. 


STEWART, MAXWELL S., How Can We Pay for the War? “Public Affairs 
Pamphlets,” No. 74. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1942. An 
analysis of the alternatives. 


Warne, Cotston E., “Inflation Is Taxation!’ Current History, Decem- 
ber, 1943. Says taxes are a better way to pay for the war. 


“What New Tax Bill Means,” United States News, February 4, 1944. 
‘‘Why Congress Rejects Tax Rise,” United States News, March to, 1944. 


WILLKIE, WENDELL L., ‘Preserve Self-government,” Vital Speeches, 
February 15, 1944. Says that more of the cost of the war should be paid 
for now. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What are the facts about the congressional tax program? Does 
the present tax program share the tax burden equitably? Discuss. 


. How much of the cost of the war should be paid out of current 
taxes? Why isn’t it possible to make this a 100 per cent tax-paid 
war? What do you think is the best ratio between loans and taxes 
for financing the war? 


. What principles and policies do you believe the government 
should follow in determining the relative amounts to be raised 
each year from taxation, as compared to borrowing? What is the 
relation between the size of the national debt and the problem of 
inflation? Are balanced government budgets always desirable? 


. Is it cheaper in the long run to pay higher taxes or higher prices 
during the war years? What groups in America cannot afford 
prices above ceilings? Will it hurt anyone who can afford prices 
above ceilings to pay heavier taxes? 


. Some critics say that stiffer taxes will destroy initiative and re- 
duce production for the war effort. Do you agree? What tax pro- 
gram do you favor that will yield the necessary revenue and, at 
the same time, equitably distribute the burden? 


. What should be the aims and purposes of the postwar tax policy 
that is adopted? What tax reforms are necessary for the preserva- 
tion of business incentive? Should a reduction in taxes take place 
as soon as the war is over? Why should the personal income tax 
be the mainstay of the postwar federal revenue system? 


. Describe the present administrative and legislative means by 
which federal tax bills are adopted. What are the deficiencies in 
the present relationship between the Treasury and Congress? 
Should the Constitution be amended to give the President and 
Senate more power and responsibility for the tax program? 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
RouND TABLE audience on “The Problem of Argentina,” broadcast 


February 27, 1944. 


Compare U.S. with Argentina 


Your discussion today made me 
compare Argentina with the United 
States. The comparisons are too un- 
comfortably similar for us to keep doz- 
ing and blinded. There are the roots of 
fascism prevalent in many parts of our 
society. Pitiably few persons know 
fascism when they face it. Most people 
view this war as waged for personal 
reasons based upon race hatred rather 
than as a war of ideologies. They ra- 
tionalize wars of economic necessity, 
and too many feel that it is an inter- 
ruption of ‘‘business as usual” and not 
much more.—A listener from Brooklyn, 
New Vork. 


* 
Unusually Good 


Those of us who listen with regu- 
larity do hope to be able to listen to 
other discussions on the important de- 
velopments taking place in South 
America. Many of our friends thought 
that the gentlemen speaking on this 
program were exceptionally well 
equipped and that the broadcast was 
unusually good.—A listener from West 
Palm Beach, Florida. 


* 


An Economic Renaissance? 


I was especially interested in the 
Argentine’s recognition of foreign eco- 
nomic controls over her national life. 
Could it be that the Argentine is un- 


* 
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dergoing an economic renaissance? 
Would it not do better for Britain’s 
economic royalists and her grand po- 
liticos to mend their own P’s and Q’s 
in India? Perhaps this entire issue is 
not an Argentine problem so muchas it 
is a British problem. True, the, British 
did not create these problems so much 
as they inherited them. But, having in- 
herited them, they are theirs to have 
and to solve.—A listener from Astoria, 
Long Island. 


* 
Middle Class Rules Argentina 


Your broadcast of today’s RounpD 
TABLE discussion regarding Argentina 
was most interesting. My personal 
opinion of the views presented will 
mean little to the eminent speakers 
who had their say in this discussion, 
but I certainly marvel at the fact that 
they mostly missed the real truth, 
namely, that Argentina is neither a 
country ruled by great landowners, 
nor labor unions, nor perhaps even by 
the military, as seems the case at pres- 
ent. With over twenty years of inti- 
mate personal contact with that coun- 
try, ten years of which were spent in 
actual residence there, which brought 
me in touch with all classes of the 
population throughout the country, I, 
for one, hold that for well over ten 
years now it is the middle class that 
has ruled Argentina. Further, this 
trend is getting stronger every day 
and not weaker.—A listener from New 
York, New York. 
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